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elevator. The work was done without any delay from stoppage of the machine and there were no repairs, the wear of the elevator being very little.
In the Euble hydraulic elevator, the fine gravel is separated from the coarse rock and boulders by means of a grizzly, while in transit up the elevator. The sluices operate on fine material only, and so gold-saving is facilitated.1
The use of the hydraulic elevator in Alaska is described by T. A. Kickard.2 On the Discovery Creek, an elevator was raising gravel through 28 feet vertically, the angle being 80°. The head of water used was 940 feet and the nozzle 3|- inches in diameter, 427 cubic feet of water being used per minute. The elevator was fed by a monitor, which washed gravel into a ground sluice where some gold was caught.
Cost of Placer Working.—In work on shallow placer deposits by individuals the results differ greatly, both according to the strength and skill of the worker and to the contents of the gravel. Under the best conditions of climate a strong, well-nourished, American digger may be able to raise by the shovel from 10 to 12 cubic yards of gravel per day, and throw it into a receptacle 3 feet above the ground. Native labour cannot be expected to effect so much, and in French Guiana it is reckoned -that only about half a cubic yard of earth per man per day can be shovelled into the sluice. If the workman must wash the gravel, as well as raise it, much less can be accomplished. For an active man, it is a fair day's work to dig and wash from fifteen to twenty pans of dirt, the amount treated thus not exceeding about 10 cubic feet. On the other hand, with the cradle, the output may be from 1£ to 2 cubic yards per man in a day, while with the long torn it may rise to 3 or 4 cubic yards per man. In the Siberian trough, only from 1 to 1J- cubic yards can be treated by one worker per day, but a larger percentage of the gold is believed to be saved in this apparatus. The minimum contents in gold, which will make the gravel worth treating, depends on the cost of labour. In early times, in California and Australia, when the virgin shallow deposits were being worked, large sums were often realised by individual diggers, cases being on record in which 5 ozs. of gold were obtained from one pan of bed-rock scrapings lying under heavy gravel, and earnings of several hundred dollars per day were not uncommon. The results obtained on the Klondike in Canada are still more remarkable. Authenticated instances of 15 ozs. of gold per pan are recorded, and an average of $5 to $7 per pan was obtained on certain claims in 1897,
Concerted work, with, the aid of the sluice, is much more effective; in California, gravel containing about 1 pennyweight of gold per cubic yard is worked at a profit, the dirt being lifted into the sluice by hand-labour, and the tailings removed by sluicing with water ; at Ballarat, in Australia, where the gravel is raised to the surface from underground workings through a vertical shaft several hundred feet deep, and subsequently washed, 12 grains of gold per cubic yard of material pay for the treatment, while in Siberia, as stated below, the cost is even less. In French Guiana, the unhealthiness of the climate and the cost of supplies render it impossible to work gravel containing less than about 3 pennyweights of gold per cubic yard.3
In Siberia,4 the distance of the workings from the nearest town, and the
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